stunned by the despair in his voice and 
mumbled some apology about a news- 
man’s responsibility to the truth. 

I quickly telephoned a friend who had 
worked with Angleton in the C.I.A. My 
friend laughed. 

"I can tell you.” he said, "that Cicely 
did leave him. but not because of you. 
She left him about three years ago logo 
live out in Arizona.” 

Seymour M. Hersh is a reporter for The 
New York Times. 



long in coming. He had developed many 
friends and admirers among the press, 
and some newspaper columnists and 
magazines suggested in subsequent ar- 
ticles that Colby had inspired The 
Times's series as part of his effort to 
oust Angleton. who had entrenched 
himself as the C.l.A.’s guardian of in- 
ternal security the way J. Edgar 
Hoover had entrenched himself at the 
F.B.I. The portrait of Angleton that 
emerged from these articles was one of 
a meticulous and brilliant intelligence 
operative who was also an accom- 
plished fisherman, a prize-winning or- 
chid grower and a poet. A former C.l. A. 
agent. Miles Copeland, said in a London 
Times article that “any journalist who 
reports on the C.I.A. should know that 
Jim Angleton’s ’indiscretions’ are all 
carefully calculated but that, at the 
same time, old ’Kingfish’ is the most 
clinically objective authority in Wash- 
ington on his particular subject.” The 
subject, of course, was counterintelli- 
gence — the art of preventing any other 
intelligence service from penetrating 
your own, and, if possible, of converting 
their agents into double agents working 
for you. 



Sbe had since returned. “Of course,” 
my friend added, “she knows all about 
the C.I.A.” 

I had come across Angleton while 
gathering material for the C.I.A. 
series. In fact, I had had a long phone 
conversation with him just a few days 
previously. While denying any involve- 
ment in domestic spying, he suddenly 
began blurting out what I thought was 
highly secret information about alleged 
links between foreign Communist gov- 
ernments and domestic opponents of 
the Vietnam War. He told me of an 
agent “still active and still productive” 
in Moscow who was providing informa- 
tion about antiwar bombings inside the 
United States. He spoke of tracing 
Black Panthers to North Korea, where, 
he said, they were trained in the use of 
explosives. When I checked these alle- 
gations with other informed Govern- 
ment officials, they scoffed. There was 
no evidence, they said, of anything like 
that. 

By the time the first of my domestic- 
spying stories appeared, James Angle- 
ton was through — his forced resigna- 
tion. and those of his top aides, made 
known through the C.I.A. underground. 
But that was only a coincidence., the in- 
formants said, revealing that William 
E. Colby, the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence. had been pressing for Angle- 
ton's retirement for months. 

Angleton's side of the story was not 



I began to wonder: Who was this mas- 
ter spycatcher with a lifelong interest 
in Ezra Pound and Dante and a pen- 
chant for startling statements during 




conversations with journalists on the 
phone? I started asking around, and the 
Angleton I gradually came to know ap- 
peared to be a different Angleton from 




Angleton emerges from one of the 1975 Prestden 



Presidential panel hearings 
on the C.I.A. 



the man others were writing about. It 
seemed to me that trying to understand 
this intelligence agent extraordinary 
could be a key to something of larger 
importance — the widely credited 
myth, with its pervasive effect on Con- 
gress, that somehow the C.I.A. and the 
people who run it are more competent 
and more knowing than the rest of us. 

This search seems even more appro- 
priate today. Angleton once again has 
become relevant to the issue — grown 
almost into a national debate — of what 
the C-I-A.’s mission should and should 
not be. He is, in effect, waging covert 
war on the C.l.A.’s new counterintelli- 
gence leaders over the one aspect of the 
problem that for him is the issue — the 
C-I.A.’s ability to withstand Soviet 
penetration. Though an outsider now, 
he is still on the scene, in his behind-the- 
scenes fashion. He has become a source 
for many current newspaper articles 
and books with considerable impact on 
public opinion. 

For example, there is the recent 
widely reviewed book “Legend,” by 
Edward Jay Epstein, with its sugges- 
tion that the public perception of Lee 
Harvey Oswald as a disturbed loner 



Angleton’s counterintelligence office was the most sacrosanct unit inside the C.I.A., t a /deep snow’ section 
whose operations were kept secret even from other top officials. His was the twilight world of defectors, disin- 
formation, deception and penetration. ‘We had a job to do/ said one former C.I.A. official, ^and we did it’ : r f 





““J" R-u.B. cover story — that 
President Kennedy’s assassin may 
have been recruited by the Soviets, 
(though not with assassination in 
mind). The book is based partially on 
interviews with Angle ton. and the Os- 
wald theory goes back to an old case in- 



volving a Soviet defector named Yuri . 
Nosenko.:: 3^ *1. : -7- : | 



One of the first things Nosenko told 
the C.I.A. when he came over in 1964 
was that Oswald had not been recruited 
by the K.G.B. during his years in the 
Soviet Union. Angleton was skeptical. 
The Russian was placed in virtual soli- 
tary confinement and intensively inter-”- 
negated for much of the next three 
years by Angleton and other counterin- 
telligence men. Finally cleared as a 
credible source, Nosenko was relocated 
in North Carolina and placed on the 
C.I.A. payroll as a consultant. Angle- 
ton, however, remained convinced that 
Nosenko was a K.G.B. •’disinforma- 
tion” plant — even though, immedi- 
ately after his defection, Nosenko had 
provided -the C.I.A. with information 
that led to the arrest of at least two 
Soviet agents and to the shutting-down 
of a major K.G.B. ring in France that 



had been spying on NATO. The Epstein 
book appears to reflect Angleton’s view 
of this episode and of its significance 
for our day. “With Nosenko accredited 
and the counterintelligence staff 
purged [by Colby],” Epstein writes in 
conclusion, “the C.I.A. has truly been 
turned inside out.” --.c c-;; 



Angleton’s fundamental message — j 
that the C.I-A. counterintelligence 
capability has been seriously weakened j 
by his ouster — is an article of faith j 
with his former aides.. “Counterintelli- j 
' gence just isn’t a trade you can learn in j 
a day,” one of them said to me recently. 
"There’s an awful lot of date you must 
know, an awful lot of reading you must 
do.” He said he and Angleton once esti- 
mated that it took a young C.I.A. re- 
cruit five years to become a sophisti- 
cated counterintelligence agent. “The 
K.G.B.’s got the agency on the ropes,” j 
he added. “Whether they can bring in a . 
Sunday punch at this point we don’t 
know yet. The capability for C.I. [coun- 
terintelligence] and for the whole ; 
agency has been damaged.”. 

Otherpresent and past officials of the 
C.I.A. dismissed such notions when 1 
talked to them. These men, who are 
among Angleton’s critics, insist that 
the C-I-A-’s intelligence is as good as 
ever and that its counterintelligence is 
now more rational. They concede that 
the agency has come under closer con- 
trol by Congress and the White House, 
but they see this as an inevitable result 
of the agency’s past excesses. 



“The real question.” said one former 
high-level C.I.A. official, “is: Did any ! 
of the C.I.A. directors ever really know | 
all of what Angleton’s office was doing? j 
My guess is no.” - - | 

What his office was doing, Angleton j 
told a Senate Intelligence Committee * 
bearing on the mail-intercept program, 1 
was — among other things — ferreting 
out “foreign involvement” in the 
"United States. And judging from a 
statement he made at an earlier closed- 
door meeting with Senate investiga- 
tors, this responsibility, in his mind 
went pretty far. “It is inconceivable,” 
he said to the investigators, “ that a se- 
cret intelligence arm of the Govern- 
ment has to comply with all the overt 
orders of the Government.” When, at 
the public hearing. Senator Richard S. 
Schweiker. reading from the record, 
'asked him if that was an accurate 
quotation, Angleton replied, “Well, if it 
is accurate, it should not have been 
said.” 

Angleton’s real talking, since leaving 
the agency, has been off the record. For 
example,, he is the principal figure 
among a small group of former C.I.A. 
officials who have been running a 
murky vendetta against William Colby. 

These men seem to believe that in coop. 

erating as he did with the various Con- 
gressional inquiries into the C.I.A. in 
1975. the former director aided and 
abetted the K.G.B. In their whispering 
campaign, some of these former subor- 
dinates have gone so far as to insinuate 
that Colly may have acted not just as 
an obedient if naive public servant but 
as a Soviet agent, a “mole” secreted at 
the center of the American intelligence 
establishment. 



One thing they can’t fo.-give is his 
decision to provide the Justice Depart- 
ment with files bearing on the sworn 
Congressional testimony of* Richard 
Helms, Director of Central Intelligence 
from 1966 to 1973. The information in 
those files indicated that Helms had 
lied when he denied before a Senate 
committee that the C.I.A. had engaged 
in covert operations' in Chile. After 
much indecision within the Govern- 
ment, Helms was permitted last year to 
plead nolo contendere to misdemeanor 
charges. If Colby had not chosen to 
cooperate with the investigators, his 
detractors argue. Helms would have 
been spared his public disgrace. 

“Once you let the toothpaste out of j 
the tube,” said one Colby critic, “you 
can’t get it back in.” 

Yet Angleton’s former aides seem to 
have been letting out some toothpaste 
themselves lately — the C.I.A. counter- 
intelligence division’s role in helping Is- 
rael become a nuclear power. The 




assured me that his skepticism of any 
mellowing on the part of the Commu- 
nist world and his unrelenting suspicion 
of the K.G.B. had proved invaluable. 
One former high-ranking C.I.A. official 
described him as “probably the best 
homegrown intelligence operative this 
country has ever produced.” He "had 
power”; he was “secure”; he “always 
had the ear of the Director.” As for the 
participation of his division in illegal 
C-I.A- activities within the United 
States, one former agency official 
delivered himself of a passionate de- 
fense: 

“Look, you can legislate against 
violations of the [C.I.A.] charier, you 
ran set up committees to investigate 
us. but you can never understand a 
clandestine organization unless you’re 
involved in it. No Congressman and no 
Senator can understand it. It's so in- 
tense, so compassionate. 

I “The Ameri- (Continued on Page 61 ) 




can people and the Congress 
have to trust us. You can’t 
legislate morality and integri- 
ty. We had a job to do for the 
United States Government, 
and we did it. We all faced our 
moral crises, our persona] 
Gethsemanes, and had to do 
some jobs by any means possi- 
ble. 

“Everybody who knows Jim 
knows that he’s the most trust- 
worthy, loyal friend you could 
have in life. He’s absolutely 
brilliant." 

But what had he done? What 
were his substantive achieve- 
ments? 

In one magazine article 
shortly after his resignation, a 
longtime friend of Angleton’s 



wrote that “the number of 
spies who have been caught in 
Angleton’s net runs into the 
dozens.” I checked that with 
other C.I.A. officials, and they 
were more restrained. They 
said that many of the spies 
“caught” by him and his staff 
had. in fact, been turned in by 
defectors, and that many of 
the defectors were cold-war 
refugees whose information 
was, at best, self-serving. 

The article said that the 
famed K.G.B. double agent. 
Harold “Kim” Philby, was un- 
covered on the basis of infor- 
mation supplied by Angleton. 
Yet two of Angleton’s former 
C-I-A. colleagues told me that 
Philby had managed to strike 
up a friendship with Angleton 
in Washington while serving 
with British intelligence in the 
early 50’s. They often lunched 
together. Far from exposing 
Philby, one of my informants 
said. “Jim did gel screwed by 
Philby. and it helped make 
him cautious and anti-Rus- 
sian.” Others told me it was 
not Angleton but another ■ 
C-I-A. official, William Har- 
vey. who had been the first to 
express doubts about Philby’s 
loyalty. 

If it’s perhaps impossible for 
a journalist to make a defini- 
: live appraisal of a counterin- 
telligence chief’s perform- 
ance, some generalities about > 
Anglelon’s political beliefs j 
were easier to establish. He 
was. clearly, a hard-line anti- 
communist, convinced that 
the K.G.B. had penetrated 
deeply into American society. 
During the Vietnam War. he 
was outspoken in his contempt 
for and suspicion of journalists 
whose reporting conflicted 
with the official line. He still 
clings to the view, which he ad- 
vocated forcefully within the 
C.I.A. , that the Sino- Soviet 
breach is not real but a disin- 
formation operation concocted 
by the K.G.B. After Henry 
Kissinger made his dramatic 
1971 trip to Peking to restore 
relations with China, Angle- 
ton, according to one acquaint- 
ance, expressed suspicions 
about “whether the K.G.B. 
bad its arm on Kissinger." 

Similarly, he argued inside 
the C.I.A. that the split be- 
tween Joseph Stalin and Mar- 
shal Tito had been artificially 



created by Soviet intelligence 
in an effort to lure American 
investments to Yugoslavia and 
thus enable Tito to take eco- 
nomic advantage of the United 
States. As for detente, he has 
voiced suspicions that that, 
too. may be part of a Soviet in- 
telligence plot to weaken 
American defenses. A former 
longtime C.I.A. official who 
met with Angleton shortly be- 
fore his ouster found him con- 
cerned that “too many mem- 
bers of the press had ties to 
Russia.” “Anybody who wrote 
anything friendly to the Soviet 
Union,” the official told me. 
“he considers suspect. ” 

These apparently deeply 
held beliefs, which seemed to 
have been shared by many of 
his men in the counterintelli- 
gence unit, were a source of 
dismay and embarrassment to 
most of the present and past 
C-I.A. officials to whom I 
talked about Angleton. One 
former official, who served as 
an aide to Richard Helms 
when Helms was director, re- 
called that Angleton would oc- 
casionally give his views of the 
Sino- So viet split at staff meet- 
ings. “and everybody would 
just look at one another and 

shrug Our view of the 

counterintelligence staff 
ranged from comical to one of 
horror.” Anglelon’s forced 
resignation was welcomed by 
many of his colleagues as rid- 
ding the agency of a high-level 
element of irrationality. 

How is it. then, that a man of 
such peculiar views should 
have risen so high in the intel- 
ligence establishment? I 

One answer that emerged 
from my interviews had to do 
with a kind of tolerance of 
overzealousness in a good 
cause. Many of the people to 
whom Angleton owed his rise 
were men with an ‘instinctive 
fear and hatred of Commu- 
nism, carried over from their 
postwar intelligence work in 
Europe, who believed that the 
Soviet Union was waiting for 
American willpower to be 
drained away before moving 
directly against us. For such 




men, a degree of immodera- 
tion in a security chiefs out- : 
look was not hard to excuse. 
As a former senior C.I.A. offi- 
cial, a veteran of the World 
War II Office of Strategic 
Services, explained to me, An- 
gleton’s views on the Sino- 
Soviet split and the Stalin-Tito 
quarrel were recognized as 
“eccentric.*’ but “his eccen- 
tricity is far easier for me to 
understand than yours.’’ 

“Jim starts from the prem- 
ise that the Soviet Union is a 
threat.” the official said. “It 
seems to me that you fellows” 
— meaning journalists critical 
of the C.I.A. — “are missing 
the key point: What is that 
threat? The threat has 
changed, but you could make a 
case that it’s even greater j 
today.” Detente could be a 
subtle contributing factor. In 
fact, he said, that was his own 
view. 

Another former O.S.S. man, 
who achieved a high position 
in the C.IA. before leaving to 
becoroe-.o&e of Secretary of 
State Kissinger’s direct subor- 
dinates, had a more critical 
evaluation of Angteton — a re- 
flection, no doubt, of his own 
milder view of the Soviet 
threat- '‘Jim came to believe 
that because the K.G.B. was 
so demons and so deceptive, it 
pteumed', practically every- 
thing in the world. He organ- 
ized ytjrtd history in terms of 
wIMJk believed and was in- 
terested in.” Yet this official, 
too. thought that for a man is 
Angleton ’s position to be 
overly suspicious provided, if 
anything, an extra margin of 
safety, and he praised Angle- 
ton for running "a pretty effec- 
tive counterintelligence 
staff.” - 

“I wouldn’t hire someone 
with views like yours or mine 
to run counterintelligence,*’ he 
said. "You're too naive about 
the Soviets. And me? I tend to 
be tainted by a streak of hu- 
manity.” 

The former Helms aide who 
did not share in this sympa- 
thetic appraisal of Angleton 
had another explanation for 
his rise in the agency: “Long 
before I came on board, 1 as- 
sume Angleton may have done 
something useful.” 

‘ From all these interviews, I 



• v eventually gained the impres- 
- siqn that Angleton was not 
••V. only a proponent of the cold 
" war but one of its victims. The 
. political struggles that, to one ; 
• degree or another, were pro- 
~ voked by the Soviet Union 
after World War II left the 
'West with a legacy of fear of 
Soviet expansionism. As in 
any - political conflict, there 
were extremists on both sides, 
and, over the years. Angleton 
. came to symbolize one end of 
the spectrum, his apprehen- 
sion of the Communist threat 
affecting his view of all things 
Russian. Thus, Nosenko could 
not simply be a Soviet defec- 
tor; he had to be a pawn in a 
brilliant K.G.B. attempt to un- 
dermine the political security 
and well-being of the United 
States. And if Nosenko did turn 
in some Soviet agents. Angle- 
ton would argue that they were 
agents who already had been 
written off by the K.G.B. The 
circle never ends. 

□ 

James Jesus Angleton was 
bom in 1917 in Boise, Idaho. He 
was named Jesus after his ma- 
ternal grandfather: His father 
had married a Mexican 
woman while serving in Mex- 
ico under Gen. John J. 
(“Black Jack”) Pershing. The 
elder Angleton made a career 
.with the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company and purchased 
the firm’s franchise for Italy, 
where he became head of the 
American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Rome. Young James', 
one of four children, spent the 
summers in Italy while attend- 
ing Malvern College in Eng- ' 
land. In 133? he entered Yale. 
There, he served on the edi- 
torial board of The Yale Liter- 
ary Magazine (along with 
McGeorge Bundy, the future 
national-security adviser to 
PresidentsKennedy andJohn- 
son, and Walter S'. Sullivan Jr.^. 
now science editor oTThe-New 
York Times) and roomed with - * 
E. Reed Whittemore Jr:..- the 
future poet: In the summer, of 
1939, he and Whitlemore . 
launched a poetry journal. 
Furioso. Contributors m the 
first issues included Archibald 
MacLeish, E. E. Cufnmings, . 
Richard Eberhart. William 
Carlos Williams ..and Ezra 
Pound. 

The brilliant roster was An- 



g let on’S doing — he had con- 
tacted all these greats and in- 
duced them to appear in the 
little-known, irregularly pub- 
lished journal — and out of this 
there emerged his reputation 
as a poet of note. A number of 
his personal acquaintances 
have described him tome asa 
“genius.” One woman, who 
knew him socially in the mid- 
60’s depicted him as having 
“the look of a Byron , — very 
lean and starved about the 
jaws. He was very handsome, 
really ... an extremely bril- 
liant man, a poet:” 

No. she Had not read! any of 
Angleton’s poetry — neither 
had any qf the others — and. in 
a search of the back.issues of 
The Yale Literary Magazine 
and Furioso, I could find, only 
one poem bearing Angieton’s 
name. The three short stanzas, 
published in the May 1949 issue 
of The Literary Magazine and 
entitled “The Immaculate 

; Conversion.” included the fol- 
lowinglines: 

/ murmur to see the sun ond 
rain 

Quicken to dust the /lowers 
again 

Quicken to flowers the dust 
again 

Quicken to dust 

- Didn't they smell for life this 
year 

Didn't they smell for death 
Didn’t they smell task. 

. The only prose Angleton was 
known to have published dur- 
ing his Yale years was an un- 
signed essay in the magazine 
bemoaning the “state of deca- 
dence” among the other un- 
dergraduate publications. The 
piece concluded with the in- 
structions: “Communications 
should be addressed to the 
Editor . . . and left at George 
and Hanry’s [apparently a 
local bar] until called for by 
my messenger.” It was a form ; 
of correspondence, he would I 
put to extensive use in later { 
years. 

One classmate told me that | 
Angleton spent a good deal of 1 
his time at The College 
Toastie, a local hamburger 
joint, “pumping nickels into 
the pinball machines.” “He- 1 

was an insomniac, and he used : 
to come by at 2 or 3 in the 
morning, wake me up and say, 
’Let’s go for a ride.’ We’d go to - 
the beach together and wait 
for the sun to rise. Was he 
making great literary plans? | 





Conversion,” included the fol- 
lowing lines: 

l murmur to see the sun and 
rain 

Quicken to dust the flowers 
again 

Quicken to flowers the dust 
again 

Quicken to dust 
Didn’t they smell for life this 
year 

Didn't thcysmctl for death 
Didn’t they smell I ask. 

The only prose Angleton was 
known to have published dur- 
ing his Yale years was an un- 
signed essay in the magazine 
bemoaning the “stale of deca- 
dence” among the other un- 
dergraduate publications. The 
piece concluded with the in- 
structions: “Communications 
should be addressed to the 
Editor — and left at George 
and Harry’s [apparently a 
local bar} until called for by 
my messenger.” It was a form 
of correspondence he would 
put to extensive use in later 



years. 

One classmate told me that 
Angleton spent a good deal of 
his time at The CoHege 
Toastie, a local hamburger 
joint, “pumping nickels into 
the pinball machines.” “He 
was an insomniac, and he used 
to come by at 2 or 3 in the 
morning, wake me up and say, 
•Let 's go for a ride.’ We’d go to 
the beach together and wait 
for the sun to rise. Was he 
making great literary plans? 

No. He was just working off his 
insomnia.” 

“Jim was smart and imagi- 
native,” I was told by the late 
Norman Holmes Pearson, pro- 
fessor of English and Ameri- 
can studies at Yale until his 
death two years ago, “but 
Reed [U'hitlemore] was the 
one who wrote. Jim was the 
go-getter; he was the one with 
contacts.” In 1943, with Angle- 
ton two years out of college 
and the country two years into 
World War II, Professor Pear-, 
son recruited his former stu- 



dent into the O.S.S. “He took to 
it like a dog to water.” Pear- 
son said. Angleton was 
married the same year to 
Cicely d’Autremont of Tucson. 
Ariz., whom he met while she 
was a junior at Vassar. 

The young man was trained 
in London as an Army officer 
attached to the O.S.S. After 
the Italian landing, he was 
sent to Rome. He stayed on in 
Italy after the war. participat- 
ing in clandestine operations 
against a perceived threat of 
Communist - takeover. When 
the C.I.A. was formed in 1947. i 
Major Angleton left the Army ' 
and joined the new agency. His 
first assignment was in Italy. 

According to many C.I.A. of- 
ficials. Angleton turned his 
Italian mission to excellent 
purpose. Working closely with 
| Italian counterintelligence, he 
, produced a rich lode of intelli- 
i gence on the Soviets. One of 
I Angleton's close friends told 

me he came home with a 
“treasure-trove ... a ware- 
house full of Soviet documents 
in Italy. It took years to sort 
out.” One of his former subor- 
dinates recalled that Angleton 
was widely hailed inside the 
C.I.A. for obtaining “a fantas- 
tic amount of code stuff.” 

Along with his highly 
praised work. Angleton had at- 
tributes that marked him for 
success. It was more than just 
having attended the right 
schools, knowing the right peo- 
ple and sharing the right 
tastes. He was a cultivator of 
friends and future subordi- 
nates with secret information 
to impart. He quickly learned 
that, in a secret organization, 
information is power. As one 
former high-level intelligence 
official told me. “Anybody 
who produces or controls in- 
formation of value thereby has 
control over the director. 
Being able to show ’hot stuff’ 
to the director, so he could 
then show it to the White 
House, was a way of maintain- 
ing power.” 

Angleton turned fulltime to 
the study of the K.G.B. He 
began assembling Tiles on 

potential Communist agents 

a basic necessity for counter- 
intelligence. His work brought 
him close to the then Director, 
Allen W. Dulles. By 1954. to no 
one’s surprise, he was author- 




ized to set up the agency's 
counterintelligence staff. And 
he was given another responsi- 
bility that helped build up his 
personal authority — the han- 
dling of all liaison with allied 
intelligence. It made him the 
man through whom the direc- 
tor would learn of important 
secrets volunteered by allied 
intelligence services, and it 
put him in a position to control 
the information and misinfor- 
mation passed on to the intelli- 
gence services of friendly gov- 
ernments. 

That was when the C.I.A.’s 
Israeli desk came his way. 
Allen Dulles decided that the 
Israeli “account.” as it was 
known, was too important to 
be entrusted to the pro-Arab 
specialists in the agency's 
Near East division — or. for 
that matter, to Jews with , a 
natural contrary bias. His 
solution was to put it in Angle- 
ton’s hands. One reason for 
this was that Angleton had 
built up broad contacts with Is- 
raeli leaders, many of whom 
he had met in Italy after, the 
war. 

By the late 50’s, Angleton 
had assembled a large coun- 
terintelligence staff, dividing 
it into such sections as re- 
search and analysis, opera- 
tions. a. special Communist 
Party unit, and even a small 
group to keep track of Ameri- 
cans abroad, and he acquired 
a reputation as a diligent and 
demanding superior. “He was 
married to his job," a former 
subordinate said. “He used to 
come in Sunday afternoons, j 
and often worked all day 
Saturdays." 

He also accumulated an 
awesome amount of power. 
Many of the C.I.A. men I 
talked to had their favorite An- 
gleton story, to illustrate the 
authority enjoyed and the fear 
inspired by the dour, profes- 
sorial, chain-smoking head of 
counterintelligence who was 
always on the job and knew 
how to cut a man down with a 
look. 

“He kind of scared me," 
said Victor Marchetti, co-au- 
thor of the 1974 book. “The 
C.I.A. and the Cult or Intelli- 
gence,” who retired in 1969 
after 14 years with the agency. 
"Dealing with Angleton was 



kind of like looking at sharks.” 
His power, Marchetti said, 
stemmed mainly from the 
widespread belief within the 
C IA. that anyone employed I 
by the agency could be placed ! 
under surveillance by a coun- 
terintelligence branch operat- 
ing on the assumption that the 
agency was penetrated by the 
K.G.B. "You wouldn’t even 
know you were being investi- 
gated.” 

A man once high in the 
agency told me of a CIA. 
cocktail party in Georgetown 
at which he had somewhat ex- 
aggerated his O.S.S. exploits: 
i “Nothing much — just made 
| myself out to be a little more 
important than I really was.” 

: A few days later, Angleton, 
who had been at the party, 

‘ quietly let him know that he 
| had checked the O.S.S. records 
and had determined that he 
had misrepresented himself. 

“I wanted nothing more to 
! do with Jim after that,” the 
former official said. 'Td say 
hello to him at parties, but 
nothing more.” 

But another incident fol- 
lowed. 

One day, not long before 
Allen Dulles replaced Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith as C.I.A. 
director in 1953. this official 
told his wife of General 
Smith’s dislike of Dulles and of 
his brother. John Foster 
Dulles, then Secretary of 
State. The conversation took 
place in their bedroom. The 
next morning, he was sum- 
moned to Allen Dulles’s office. 

“What’s this about Bedell 
Smith and me?” Dulles asked. 

"Of course, ” the official re- 
counted, “1 lied and said 1 did- 
n’t know what he was talking 
about.” Whereupon Dulles re- 
peated the bedroom conversa- 
tion of the night before. 

The official then confessed. 
With a smile, Dulles warned 
him: "You’d better watch out. 

Jimmy’s got his eye on you.” 

A mystique developed 
around Angleton, even as his 
function remained an official 
secret. It spread into unex- 
pected places. Shortly after 
my C.I.A. series began run- 
ning in The Times, the head- 
waiter of one of Washington’s 
better restaurants approached 



me and demanded: “What are 
you doing to my friend Jim An- 
gleton?” He told me a story 
about Angleton — which, he 
conceded, he had heard from 
someone else: 

In the late 60’s. Angleton 
often entertained foreign intel- 
ligence officials at one of 
Washington’s overpriced 
French restaurants, at a table 
always reserved for him. One 
day. another C.I.A. official, 
who also used to lunch with 
Angleton, came ahead of time 
and. as a joke, hid a fake 
miniature listening device in j 
the table’s flower arrange- ' 
ment. Angleton arrived and’ 
sat down. Within 10 minutes. | 
he discovered the bug. pock- I 
eted it, and continued the con- i 
versation as (hough nothing 
had happened. 

While such stories are prob- 
ably fanciful, they seem to de- 
rive in spirit from other, more 
factual accounts. Here is one 
recollection given me by an old 
friend of his. a woman who. in 
the summer of 1961. was work- 
ing for the American Embassy. 

•n Rome and lived in a housing ! 
complex maintained by the 
embassy for its employees. 

“Angleton turned up to take 
roe to lunch.” she said. “He 
walked in and said hello, but 
before he began to talk to me. 
he got down on all fours and he 
crawled around looking for 
bugs. He opened the closet 
doors and kind of felt around 
with what I supposed was 
practiced skill. He even looked 
under the rug. 

“I said. ’Jim, what in the 
hell are you doing?’ He said 
something to the effect that 
you can’t be too careful.” 
Recalling the scene, she 
laughed. “He doesn’t really 
have a great deal of humor. He 
wasn't defensive or embar- 
rassed about it. you know. His 
attitude was ’You, you jerk, I 
don’t you realize that you are | 
in mortal danger?’ He was al- ; 
ways seeing what was under 
the rug.” 

But what, to return to an 
earlier question, did he actu- 
ally find? 

A former C.I.A. man who 
spent more than 15 years as an 
analyst in Angleton 's counter- 
intelligence unit was hard- 





pressed to recall any specmc , 
operations with which Angie- i 
ton had been involved. Of 
course, there were always 
spies to be caught, defectors to 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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be worked with, important 
decisions to be made. "He 
studied a hell of a lot of cable 
traffic,” a former colleague 
said. "He always had a pile of 
dispatches on his desk.” 

Did he know of any specific 
occasions when Angleton pre- 
vented the penetration of the 
agency or foiled an operation 
by theK.G.B.? 

“No ... I couldn’t quote you 
any specific examples.” 

Yet I did learn of a few of An- 
gleton’s successes. Perhaps 
because of the passage of time 
and the change of political cli- 
mate, some of them seem less 
than memorable. Thus, one 
former official recalled that, 
in the early 50’s, Angleton was 
involved in a series of (illegal) 
domestic mail intercepts that 
enabled the agency to learn 
how the American Federation 
of Labor was planning to use 
the millions of dollars in clan- 
destine funds funneled to it by 
the C.I.A. According to the ac- 
count, Angleton would person- 
ally deliver copies of the let- 
ters to Allen Dulles — and 
thereby “made real hay with 
Allen,” since "it impressed 
Allen enormously to know m 
general” what the A.F.L. was 
planning to do. 

On the other hand, there is 
the matter of Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s secret speech before 
the Soviet party congress of 
1956. 



Khrushchev’s stunning de- 
nunciation of Stalin was ob- 
tained and made public by the 
C.I.A., and the impact on the 
world is history. And the credit 
goes largely to Angleton’s sec- 
tion. The speech was appar- 
ently picked up by one of his 
counterintelligence contacts, 
somewhere in Eastern Eu- 
rope, in exchange for a large 
cash payment. ! 

That it took a bribe to get a 
copy of a speech given before 
thousands of Communist dele- 
gates from all over the world 
underscores for some C.I.A. 



analysts the agency’s chronic 
inability to penetrate the 
upper reaches of the interna- 
tional Communist party ap- 
paratus. But that may be 
caviling. The C.I.A. did get the 
1 speech — and, after retiring : 
from his 10 years with the 
agency, Allen Dulles said he i 
thought "it was one of the 
main coups of the time 1 was 
there.” 

For Angleton, obtaining the 
document was not enough. He 
has repeatedly' told friends, 
and some reporters, that his 
office began planning a major 
disinformation operation even 
while the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration was still debating 
whether to make the speech 
available to the press. 

"What Jim did,” one of his 
friends told me. “was to doctor 
: the speech with some peiora- 
I tive stuff and leak it to the neu- 
I trals, the Indians among 



(hem. They nil swallowed it. 
There were nasly things about 
the heads of 15 or 20 govern- 
ments that were written by 
Jim [i.e., the cmmterintelli- 
gencc staff J and attributed to 
Khrushchev.” The resulting 
furor, his friend said, was ”n 
tremendous coup for Jim. It 
completely disrupted Commu- 
nist efforts all over the 
world.” 

The fact, however, is that 
the Angleton plan was killed 
by higher officials before It 
could lx? put into operation. 
When one newspaper editor re- 
proached Angleton recently 
for continuing to tell the story 
to reporters, Angleton replied, 
“Why not tell it? It muddies 
the water, doesn’t It?” 

a 

Angleton remained en- 
trenched after Dulles was dis- 
missed by President Kennedy 
in the wake of the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco of Iflfil. The colossnl 



failure of intelligence nncJ 
counterintelligence repre- 
sented l>y Hint defeat did not 
seem to affect his position. The 
new director, John A. McCone, 
appeared to regard him ns in- 
dispensable for the Kennedy 
Administration’s program of 
third-world "nation building” 



ns an answer to local revolu- 
tions. lie was as intense as 
ever, and began to suffer 
physical distress. In l!). r >9, he 
was hospitalized with what as- 
sociates snifl was a case of 
tuberculosis that required ex- 
tensive treatment. Once 
cured, however, lie quickly got 
back into swing. 

There was the new spirit of 
Camelnt, with lls henvy reli- 
ance on C.I.A. "dirty tricks." 
There was cluck hunting nt a 
colleague’s private blind along j 
the Potomac giver. There 
were fishing trips to England 
and nruund the United States. 
There was the Anglcton mys- 
tique. 

One subordinate (and ad- 
mirer) recounted how he and 
Angleton would meet nt 4 A.M. 
logo duck-hunting In suburban 
Virginia, "lie was a poet at 
heart. I never saw him lake a 
shot. I’d make a noise and the 
ducks would fly up and that 
was enough beauty for Jim. 
He’d say, ‘Why do you have to 
spoil things by shooting?’ ” 
Other C.I.A. officials, less In 
j awe of his reputation, told of 
‘ hunting trips during which An- 
gleton fired often and well. 

In the 60’s, Angleton became 
friendly with Cord Meyer Jr., 
the World War 1 1 hero and past 



‘The real question 
is: Did any of the 
directors know 
what Anglcton’s 
office was doing?’ 



leader of the United World 
Federalist crusade, who had 
joined the C.I.A. in the early 
50’s and had evolved Into a 
cold-warrior. Meyer, who had 
divorced his wife, was im- 
mensely attractive to women, 
and many of the bright young 
career women lie dated in 
Washington came to know 
James Angleton. 

"Jim was antisocial and did 
not go out,’’ one of these 
women told me. "lie really 
made n fetish of privacy, l>c- 
cnose he was in love with his 
notion of spookdom.” Another 
woman who remembered 
"lunching a lot” with Meyer 
and Angleton found them ar- 
gumentative at her small din- 
ner parlies — engaging in 



shouting matches with other 
guests over the degree, of the 
Communist threat. "They al- 
ways ended up by saying, ‘You 
don’t know what you’re talking 
about. Only we know what’s 
going on.’ Every time you 
backed them into a comer, 
they would get out of it by say- 
ing that. My feeling was that 
they were playacting all the 
lime, and the playacting took 
over their lives.” 

With these women, (here 
were fewer secrets. "Cord had 
sort of a hero worship of An- 
gleton,” one of them said. 
“Cops and robbers sort of non- 
sense, I think. He once said to 
me in hushed tones, ’Do you 
know what Jim’s job is? Head 
of counterintelligence.’ ” 
Anottier woman recalled An- 
gleton’s telling her, also in 
hushed tones, that he was oc- 
cupying the chair once occu- 
pied by William J. ("Wild 
Hill”) Donovan, the wartime 
O.S.S. chief. This woman said 
she was always puzzled by the 
apparent contradiction be- 
tween the two men’s preoccu- 
pation with security and their 
occasional easy talk about 
their work. 

Another woman recatled a 
bitter argument that had 
flared up when she told them 



what she had seen on a trip to 
the Soviet Union. "Cord said * 
that t was not trained and did- 
n’t know what I was seeing.” 
She retorted that, unlike him, 
she had actually been to the 
Soviet Union and had seen the 
place for herself,' and this 
seemed to anger him deeply. 

One young woman recalled a 
visit to the Angleton home, “f 
went out there for Christmas, 
and there were four or five 
spies from different countries 
playing nickel-ante poker. 1 
bluffed them all constantly, 
and their hands began shaking 
as I won — every one of them. ^ 
That scared the bejesus out of 
me. I thought to myself, ‘My 
God, if this scares them so 
much, I wonder what happens 
in the office?’ ” 

□ 

Through the 60’s, as rela- 
tions with the Communist 
countries changed, Angleton 
pressed his constant search 
for K.G.B. infiltrators, check- 
ing out the defectors that kept 
coming over from the "other 
side” and looking into their al- 
legations of Communist moles 
inside the agency. After 1966, 
this work went on under a new 
director. Helms — like Angle- 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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i ton. a veteran of the agen- 
• cy’s clandestine side, 
j Helms left shortly after 
| President Nixon’s re-elec- 
\ tion. and in May 1973, 
j after the shock of Water- 
| gate, an interim Director, 
j James R. Schlesinger, 

; ordered all his employees 
to tell him of any domestic 
activity by the C.l.A. they 
regarded as unauthorized 
or illegal. The order 
produced concern and 
controversy within the 
agency — and statements 
to the director totaling 
some 683 pages. Schles- 
inger thereupon made the 
first move — through one 
of his key deputies, Wil- 
liam Colby — to reduce 
Angleton’s powers. In a 
widespread reorganiza- 
tion, Angleton was forced 
to give up some of his per- 
sonnel. 

In September 1973, with 
Schlesinger ap pointed 
Secretary of Defense, 
Colby was moved up to the 
post of director. Colby- 
made it his goal, first, to 
take the Israeli desk away 
from Angleton, and, sec- 
ond, to force him out of the 
agency-. In his recent 
book, “Honorable Men.” 
Colby writes, “I looked in 
vain for some tangible re- 
sults m the counterintelli- 
gence field, and found lit- 
tle or none. I did not sus- 
pect Angleton and his 
staff of engaging in im- 
proper activities. I just 
could not figure out what 
they were doing at all.” 

By early 1974, I had 
learned of some of the 
repercussions of Schles- 
inger 's order. By the sec- 
ond week of December 
1974, Colby and Angleton 
knew I was working on a 
story on domestic spying 
by the C.l.A. On Dec. 18, 

1974, the two men had 
what Angleton told friends 
was “a big fight.” Colby 
offered him another as- 
signment — to spend the 
rest of his C.l.A. career 
writing an extensive study 
of the doctrine of counter- 
intelligence, complete 
with case studies. (Natu- 
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rally, he would lose the Is- 
raeli account.) Colby later 
explained that he had as- 
sumed that Angleton 
would be outraged and 
would quit. 

On Friday, Dec. 20, 1 
went to see Colby, dis- 
cussed many details of the 
domestic-spying story 
with him, and told him the 
first article would run 
that Sunday. This seems 
to have affected his tac- 
tics in the Angleton affair. 
He appears to have 
decided that it would look ' 
bad for the agency if he 
forced a top aide out after 
publication of a story 
charging that aide with 
breaking the law. So he 
decided to fire him im- 
mediately. He called An- 
gleton in that same after- 
noon and demanded his 
resignation. Referring to 
the scheduled Times arti- 
cles, he gave it as his opin- 
ion (or so Angleton told 
me) that “it'll all blow 
over in two or three 
days.” 

It didn't, of course, and 
Angleton’s bitterness over 
what followed — the pub- 
lic shock, the White House 
and Congressional investi- 1 
gations. the moves to 
tighten controls over the 
C.l.A. — persists. The 
phone call in which he ac- 
cused me of breaking up 
his marriage was, I can 
only deduce, meant to 



make me suffer for “blow- 
ing his cover.” revealing 
the domestic spying 
operations and being re- 
sponsible, in some way, 
for his dismissal. In 
another phone conversa- 
tion,. a few days later, he 
accused both me and The 
Times of “helping out the 
K.G.B. a great deal. 
You’ve done them a great 
service.” That his cover 
had long been blown as far 
as the Soviets were con- 
cerned — for one thing, 
Philby had identified him 
by name and title in his 
1968 book, “My Silent 
War" — was something he 
apparently chose to for- 
get. 

When I later told him 
that I wanted to write 
something more compre- 
hensive about his career 
— he had, in the mean- : 
time, received the Distin- 
guished Intelligence 



Medal, the C.I.A.’s high- 
est award — he refused to 
grant me a formal inter- 
view and said. "You just 
go ahead and do what you 
want to do. The damage is 
pretty much irrevoca- 
ble.” The threat to na- 
tional security posed by 
the domestic-spying reve- 
lations and his dismissal 
was. he assured me, far 
more extensive than I 
could possibly realize. 



□ 

In a phone conversation 
shortly after Angleton’s 
exit, his chief deputy, 
Newton S. Miler, con- 
veyed the bewilderment 
felt by men like him who 
had spent so great a part 
of their adult lives in what 
they perceived to be 
deadly battle against a 
deadly foe — and who now 
saw the American people 
criticizing the means they 
employed. “I think there’s 
a very real need for con- 
cern about the K.G.B.,” 
he said, “but I don’t think 
people are going to heed 
it. I don’t think they want 
to heed it.” 

Miler. who resigned 
after being told by Colby 
that he would not be 
chosen to replace his 
chief, was, in his quiet 
way, as bitter about the 
whole affair as Angleton. 
“It makes you wonder.” 
he said, “what you’ve 
been doing for 30 years.” 

It would be easy to con- 
clude this essay on a wist- 
ful note of sympathy for 
the loyal and single- 
minded men who were 
victims of a change of per- 
ception they could not and 
would not comprehend. 
Yet some questions must 
be asked. Who have been 
the real victims in the era 
encompassed by the cold- 
war expertise of the C.l.A. 
— and of the K.G.B.? How 
many misconceptions on 
both sides were the 
product of the intelligence 
game? How did they af- 
fect the policies of the 
United States and the 
Soviet Union? In looking 
into the world of a James 
Angleton, one can’t help 
wondering about the judg- 
ment that was regarded I 
as unassailable when I 
President John F. 
j Kennedy voiced it, dedi- ! 
eating the C.l.A. 's new 
headquarters in 1961 : 
“Your successes are un- 
heralded; your failures 
are trumpeted." Was 
Kennedy right? 

If we went deeper into 
that question, we might 
come to understand 
more. ■ 




